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chronological age of the child was 8.7, her mental age 8.0, I.Q. 93.
In the third grade she began to be flighty in school, did poor work,
cried easily, had nightmares. She had consistent dreams of bees and
snakes crawling over her and into her mouth. She saw a man who
made strange faces. "Oh, it's all funny," she exclaimed and made
grimaces when talking to the observer. Suddenly she cried, "But it
isn't true, it isn't true!" When asked to draw her dreams, she
started drawing a bed with herself sleeping in it, and over her body
was crawling something which she described as a bee. Over the
bed she drew giant bees which had come through the window
(Fig. 117). The child was highly disturbed, and the observer asked
her to go on with the drawing. Now she drew herself in bed, and a
man on top of her, his head having a form similar to that of the bee
(Fig. 118). After this drawing of a sexual act the child felt relieved.
Our examples serve to illustrate the danger of the misconception
that the child is not able to sense and to interpret emotional hap-
penings around him.
ILLUSIONS OF PARENTS ABOUT THEIR ROLE
Many parents believe that education is a gift to the child, for
which he should be grateful.  Many fathers exclaim, "How much I
have done for you!", and many mothers, "How much I have suf-
fered for you!"   They forget that the child did not ask to be put
into this world and that it is now his right to be educated.   Many
fathers see in their child only a future successor in their profession,
a fulfiller of their wishes and ideals; many mothers project upon the
child their own unsatisfied emotions.  Their illusion is that all their
actions serve to benefit the child, instead of recognizing that they
only serve their own benefit, neglecting the child's individuality.
Many parents' good intentions can be unmasked as rationalizations
for their own unsolved problems. They may consciously repeat the
mistakes to which they themselves were subjected in their educa-
tion, because they are fixed by tradition.  On the other hand, they
may consciously strive, out of resentment, to do just the opposite to
what they experienced, whether or not it is good for the child or
youth.   Much more dangerous, however, are unconscious trends
which stimulate educators to act against rational considerations.
Psychoanalysis has shown how much we depend on our drives and
bow many ideals and moral standards often do not derive from an
insiglxtj but are masks or compensations of drives and repressions.
Therefore the educator should have an intellectual insight into his
j*oals; he should analyze whether these goals are conceived in view